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To all telephone people Thomas A. Watson has 
represented the personal tie that bound them with the 
very beginnings of their great family. Now that he 
has gone and we consider his life as a whole, it becomes 
more and more clear that the title of his autobiography, 
“Exploring Life,” was indeed the characteristic of the 
man throughout his eighty-one years. Born January 18, 
1854, the son of Thomas R. Watson, the foreman ina 
Salem livery stable, and of Mary Phipps, his wife, from 
the beginning all paths, all ideas led out into a wonderful 
and unknown world. He died December 13, 1934, in 
the evening, at Passagrille, Florida, where so often the 
westering sun as it set in the Gulf of Mexico led his 
mind and imagination ever on into the infinity of a 
wonderful and glorious universe. 

From the day of their marriage in 1882, indeed from 
the time of their first meeting, Dr. and Mrs. Watson 
were one in their interests, whether of work or of 
recreation, of education or of community welfare. 
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Whatever opportunity opened before them, it was a path 
that they followed together. It was sure to lead out 
into new wonders, into new life. Always eager and 
determined to see wliat lay beyond, and to learn: that 
was the spirit of the man from childhood. And Mrs. 
Watson was always with him, in the fullest sense of the 
word, a true companion, 

Young Watson was always ready for the new op- 
portunity. An an apprentice in the shop of Charlės 
Williams, Jr., he always kept his tools cleaned and 
sharpened and in order. Asa young mechanic working 
with Alexander Graham Bell, he kept in his notebook 
a list of the books in the Boston Public Library that 
contained information about electricity with their shelf 
numbers, so that he need lose no time in using them 
for reference. When he went üp to North Conway, 
New Hampshire, in December, 1876, and for the first 
time saw snow-covered mountains, he responded to the 
sight with all the enthusiasm with which he gave him- 
self to work, It was the beginning of his life-long 
passion for mountain climbing. 

It all centered in a quality of his mind, a certain 
precision, which accounted for his remarkable memory 
and made his assistance invaluable in recording and 
checking the history of the early days of the Telephone. 
Work and study and recreation alike were to him “ex- 
ploring life,” 


Tt is, fortunately, unnecessary to relate the story of 
Dr. Watson's life. It may be read, much of it, told 
with all his human interest and delightful simplicity, 
in his autobiography. That he was the trusted assistant 
of Alexander Graham Bell, before, during and after 
the invention of the telephone; that it was he who heard 
the first words spoken over the telephone, and that he 
with his own hands made the first telephones—these 
facts are familiar to all telephone people. That after 
Mr. Bell went to England in August, 1877, he struggled 
on alone with the technical problems of the new com- 
munications service, is known to his successors, the 
telephone engineers of the present. 

Though he left the telephone service more than fifty 
years ago, he still followed with keen interest the work 
of the men and women of the Telephone, indeed more 
and more as the years went by. Every time he came 
to New York he asked what was being done at the 
Laboratories and on every one of his frequent visits to 
the Laboratories he showed a thorough understanding 
of their problems and appreciation of each new develop- 
ment. At the Century of Progress Exposition in 
Chicago last year he wanted to see everything in the 
Bell Exhibit in detail, It was his exhibit. So too with 
the Sesquicentennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 1926. 
Many a time has he expressed to me his admiration 
and wonder for the work of the telephone family. 
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Perhaps, however, there are few who realize the wide 
range of his interests. He did not go to school after he 
was thirteen years old until he was forty. Then he and 
his wife went together to the Massachusetts Institute 
ot Technology. At this time he began the study of 
geology, which like all his other pursuits continued a 
life-long interest. In this he attained the recognition 
of professional scientists. 

Returning in 1881 from a year in Europe, he started 
a machine shop and built an engine. Out of this grew 
the Fore River Ship & Engine Company. Here oc- 
curred an outstanding instance of his predominant con- 
cern for his fellowmen. In the depression of 1893 he 
deliberately increased his shipyards and moved down to 
deep water so that he need not lay off any of his men 
but could give work to others of “his neighbors,” al- 
though he knew he was risking his business and his 
fortune. It was then that he built a large part of the 
U. S. Navy of the Spanish War. 

He believed in education actively. He started kinder- 
gartens for his community and personally served on the 
local school board. Even in politics he thought there 
was good. Into the study of economic and political 
theory he went as an explorer, not confining himself to 
the traveled roads, but boldly striking across where he 
thought might lie the right direction. As an explorer 
he joined whole-heartedly the Socialist party and ran 
for local office on their ticket. 
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As in mechanics and in business, in manufacturing 
and in science, so in matters of culture. What could 
literature and music teach him about this life? In June, 
1875, when Bell tested the first telephone, Watson could 
not use his voice well enough for Bell to hear him. Bell 
started him in the cultivation of his voice, and long 
years since his voice and his use of it had reached the 
quality of a musical instrument. He used this ability 
to speak in public readings and lectures. Naturally, the 
story of the invention of the telephone told by Dr. 
Watson himself was in great demand. In response to 
this demand Dr. Watson delivered as a lecture hundreds 
of times to schools and other audiences the substance of 
his pamphlet, “The Birth and Babyhood of the Tele- 
phone.” 

With this study of elocution he naturally developed 
an intense love for literature, especially poetry and the 
drama. The works of Shakespeare, Robert Browning, 
Emerson, and Walt Whitman he knew intimately. In 
1910 hearing that Frank R. Benson, the noted English 
actor=manager, took students into his company, Dr. 
Watson applied for the opportunity, was accepted, and 
at the age of 56 went behind the scenes for the first 
time in his life. By the end ot the season he was 
given speaking parts at the Shakespeare Festival at 
Stratford-on-Avon. And Benson never knew that this 
charming and surely eccentric American was Watson 
of the Telephone and the great ship-builder. Then only 
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a few years ago he took up painting, and explored life 
through that art, learning to see more of the significance 
ot life as expressed in the beauty of land and sea. 

To all these he added Philosophy as the highest of 
his interests, and as the essence of them all. His paint- 
ing was closely allied to this, for the creative light of 
the sun was to him a favorite illustration for the divine 
source of all life. Even from boyhood the metaphysical 
was fascinating to him. As he grew and disciplined his 
thinking with the positive interest of scientific subjects, 
he clarified his thought. Religion was to him a matter 
of practice rather than of theology. He kept his ideas 
foot-free, but religion and philosophy are closely akin. 
While he did his own thinking, he eagerly assimilated 
the thought of others. Within the last year or so, 
Spinoza especially was an inspiration to him. To the 
beatific vision of the thinker of 300 years ago Dr. 
Watson brought his considerable familiarity with mod- 
etn science, and with his insatiable instinct for explor- 
ing life made his own progress toward the Truth. 

This tribute to Thomas A. Watson cannot close better 
than with what he said about the day when he received 
word of the passing of Alexander Graham Bell: 


“The summer of 1922 marks, perhaps, the last im- 
portant epoch in my life. My wife and I spent that 
summer in the Colorado mountains. Toward the end 
of our stay there, we made a long excursion without a 
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guide through some of the high valleys and passes of 
the beautiful region of forests and lakes, near Long's 
Peak. Mountains have always reminded me of my tele- 
phone days, probably because my first sight of them was 
so impressive on the notable day I spent in North 
Conway, New Hampshire, in December, 1876, when I 
talked with Alexander Graham Bell in Boston over the 
first long line on which we had tried the telephone. 

“Those superb Colorado peaks surrounding us on our 
walk brought back my telephone life with strange vivid- 
ness. Every incident of the wall seemed to remind me 
of some telephone experience. Sunshine and storm, 
level stretches and hard climbs, smooth trails and rough 
trails, the fresh energy of morning, the fatigue of even- 
ing, even the flowers by the wayside—each and all tallied 
something in those days of my telephone work, 

“And, as if foreshadowing the final act of a drama, 
toward evening of the last day of our excursion a dense 
cloud swept down on us. It made us lose the trail and 
we wandered for hours without finding it, when sud- 
denly the cloud lifted and we emerged into sunshine 
again with our camp close at hand. 

“When we reached our cabin that cloud took on a 
strange significance, for lying on my table was a tele- 
gram announcing the death that morning of Alexander 
Graham Bell, sent me by his wife, Our walk through 
the mountains had been the noble prelude to the coming 
of that message. 


“And with my sorrow for the passing of the man who 
had meant so much in my life came a sense of loneliness 
as I realized I was the last of the little group so closely 
and happily associated in our telephone struggles and 
successes nearly half a century before. 

“Tt cannot be long before I must follow my old asso- 
ciates into the cloud, but I have faith that the sun shines 
beyond.” 


But in the intervening years he came to think less of 
the cloud and more of the sun. The glories of the sun- 
set over the sea filled his mind. And now the sun is 
setting at Passagrille. 


WILLIAM CHAUNCY LANGDON 
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Written for the employee magazines of the Associated 
Companies of -the Bell System, and reprinted from the 
A. T. & T. Co. Headquarters Bulletin of December 21, 1934. 


